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214 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. V. 

Professor Howison has the last word. He makes criticisms and raises 
questions. The distinguishing note of his paper is that God must be 
conceived primarily from the point of view of conscience. The so-called 
Absolute Idealism of Professor Royce gives too intellectual an interpretation 
to the ultimate reality. Besides, the notion of " absolute experience " is a 
suspicious one. I have not space to follow Professor Howison into details. 
But his recapitulation in a series of questions (pp. 81-84) offers abundant 
material for reflection upon the issues raised by the various speakers. 

All these thinkers believe in God ; no one of them is satisfied with the 
other's proof of that belief. This makes the pamphlet suggestive, if 
unsatisfying reading. One lays it down with the feeling that much is still 
needed to clear up our notions regarding the nature of the Divine Being. 
If we all knew what we meant by the word God, there would, I suspect, be 
much less disagreement as to the question of the existence of God. 

J. G. S. 

Arnold Geulincx und seine Philosophic Von J. P. N. Land, Pro- 
fessor an der Universitat Leyden. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1895. 
—pp. x, 219. 

Geulincx could not have found a better biographer and expositor 
than Professor Land of the University of Leyden, the editor of his col- 
lected works and the author of numerous treatises on his life and writings. 
The volume before us was prepared at the request of a " German col- 
league" (his name is not given), who has assumed the editorship of a series 
of popular monographs on the leaders of philosophy, resembling Black- 
woods Philosophical Classics and similar excellent collections. But owing 
to a misunderstanding with the publisher, Professor Land felt obliged to 
sever his connection with the German enterprise, and to publish his work 
under his own auspices. It is safe to say that the author's reputation and 
the merit of his book will procure for it the recognition it deserves. 

Geulincx' life and system are clearly and logically set forth according 
to information obtained from the very latest manuscripts. Due regard is 
paid to the proper proportion of the parts, and though the book contains 
quite a number of typographical errors, it is well printed. The presence of 
an index would, in my opinion, add to the value of the little volume. It 
would also have been wise (considering the original purpose of the work, 
and in view of the fact that the author regards Geulincx as a more inde- 
pendent follower of Descartes than is usually supposed), had Land devoted 
a special chapter to the consideration of the relation between the two. He 
combats the theory that the philosophy of the disciple is merely an 
exaggeration of the principles of the master. It cannot be denied that the 
former is not a slavish imitator of the latter. Of course, the two systems 
closely resemble each other. Geulincx' contempt for scholastic learning, 
his doubts, his principle of self-certainty, his doctrine of innate ideas, his 
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criterion of truth, his rationalism, his dualism of body and mind, his 
attributes of extension and thought, his conception of the freedom of the 
will, etc., all these are Cartesian elements. But we notice important 
differences between him and the great Frenchman. There are critical 
tendencies in the pupil, which, had they been developed, might have 
eclipsed the glory of the teacher. " We must not imagine," he says (p. 116), 
" that things exist as they appear to the senses, nor even as they are 
thought by us. We cannot tell what they are in themselves ; which proves 
how imperfect we are. . . . Although we ascribe to things the illusions of 
the senses and of the understanding, a divine element within us invariably 
tells us that we are mistaken." God alone has a knowledge of things-in- 
themselves ; we, on the other hand, know our own ego merely. All other 
knowledge is uncertain. This is indeed a great deviation from Cartesianism. 

Geulincx' dualism is also more consistent than that of Descartes : he 
repudiates the notion of reciprocal action, or influxus physicus. Land 
shows that the term ' Occasionalism ' cannot be applied to the philoso- 
phy under consideration (pp. 141 ff.). We cannot act upon the physical 
world, nor can the physical world act upon us. Nor are my volitions the 
causae occasionales for God's producing movements in the physical world, 
nor movements the causae occasionales for his creating ideas in me. Nor 
did he pre-establish the harmony between soul and body, for the will is 
free. God knows what I am going to will, although my will is free, and 
the entire universe has been arranged according to that knowledge. " God 
in his infinite wisdom has instituted laws of motion, so that a movement 
which is entirely independent of my will and power coincides with my free 
volition." 

The book is divided as follows: Introduction (pp. 1-12); Part I, Life 
(pp. 12-89); Part II, The Doctrine (pp. 89-215), Ch. I, Human Knowl- 
edge (pp. 89-129), Ch. II, Nature and World (pp. 129-160), Ch. Ill, The 
Rational Life (pp. 160-215) ; Conclusion (pp. 215-219). 

Frank Thilly. 

Ueber den Einfluss von Geskhtsassociationen auf die Raumwahrnehmun- 
gen der Haut. Von Margaret Floy Washburn. Leipzig, W. Engel- 
mann, 1895. — pp. 60. 

Experiments on tactile space-estimations have hitherto left out of account 
the fact that such estimations, by persons of ordinary ' visualizing ' powers, 
can never be made in purely tactile terms. Reagents whose visual imagi- 
nation is normal will have in consciousness, during experiments of this sort, a 
kind of visual map of the surface operated on, in which the general out- 
lines and salient features of the surface will be more or less clearly 
represented. The more aid given by this set of visual associations, the 
more accurate the space-estimation will be. It is obvious that when the 
points touched in the experiment lie near the (visual) boundary-lines of the 



